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Views on the News 





ROBLEMS of urban government and 
economics are receiving an unprece- 
dented amount of attention. The sec- 

tion on “Recent Economic Trends” (p. 159) 
shows that economists are studying urban 
problems in a way that is likely to be most 
beneficial for city officials. The report of the 
Committee for Economic Development pro- 
vides guidelines for more effective municipal 
expenditures for industrial and area de- 
velopment programs. In a new book the 
commonly accepted economic base theory 
for cities is vigorously challenged. Still other 
studies are dealing with many other phases 
of urban economics. 

At the national level many bills have been 
introduced into Congress dealing with the 
general problems of cities, including federal 
aid for urban mass transportation, estab- 
lishment of a federal department of urbi- 
culture, and the many bills that would 
change provisions for public housing and 
urban renewal. 

One of the most unusual is a measure 
sponsored by Senators Mansfield, Mundt, 
and Case to establish a temporary commis- 
sion to study the problems of cities of less 
than 10,000 population and counties of less 
than 50,000 population. The commission 
would study federal policies on planning, 
highways, water resources, schools, recrea- 
tion facilities, and local government financ- 
ing. Particular attention of course would be 
given to federal programs as they affect 
these jurisdictions. The bill has been re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations and has the en- 
dorsement of the American Municipal As- 
sociation, the National Association of 


County Officials, and several prominent 
church groups. 

As cities gain experience in annexation, 
it begins to pay off in more orderly pro- 
cedures and greater benefits for all (p. 146). 
Sound community planning as the basis for 
annexation is a concept that is gaining ac- 
ceptance. But cities also need good state 
laws to work with when annexing territory. 
This underscores the importance of the 
excellent report prepared by the American 
Municipal Association which provides the 
basic principles for annexation laws (p. 
156). This report should be consulted by 
every municipal official who is working 
through his state league for annexation law 
revisions. 

The National Committee on Urban 
Transportation (p. 157) has disbanded upon 
successful completion of its work in provid- 
ing technical guides for integrated develop- 
ment of urban transportation systems. The 
National Committee was organized in 1954 
through the joint efforts of highway plan- 
ners, urban planners, mayors, city managers, 
and other government officials who were 
concerned with the rapid growth of street 
and expressway systems in cities. Their 
principal objective was to draft planning 
guides which would be used by local govern- 
ments to inventory transportation needs and 
to develop long-range plans. The success of 
the Committee’s work is evident in its excel- 
lent guide book and procedure manuals that 
have been issued in the past two years. The 
work of the National Committee is now 
being more fully appreciated as the federal 
aid highway program begins to affect cities 
everywhere. 
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Advancement in Annexation Methods 








By JEROME KEITHLEY* 
City Manager, Palo Alto, California 


Cities that plan for annexation are helping to promote orderly development 
and economic benefit for urban areas. 


NNEXATION is Communistic, Fas- 
cist, un-American, dictatorial, and 
undemocratic ... !” 

So said the self-appointed spokesman for 
the opposition at the public hearing on a 
proposed annexation, an annexation initiat- 
ed and supported by a large majority of the 
residents and property owners of the area 
involved, most of whom, fortunately, were 
more understanding, receptive, and enlight- 
ened than the vituperative speaker in oppo- 
sition. Despite such an all-inclusive denunci- 
ation of the annexation process by rabid op- 
ponents, it appears that as the urbanization 
and industrialization of the United States 
continue at a rapidly increasing rate, cities 
and unincorporated areas are relying on an- 
nexation to solve their common problems. 

Cities have just completed a decade which, 
in terms of growth, could be described as the 
“Explosive Fifties.” Annexation, popula- 
tion, and area growth have been exceptional 
for many cities during the past 10 years. Pre- 
liminary 1960 census figures confirm the 
trend of migration to cities and tremendous 
growth of metropolitan areas. 

Residents of heavily populated unincor- 
porated communities have discovered, often 
to their surprise, that they are sometimes 
governed by legislators having little alle- 
giance to their particular unincorporated 
area, and that the county seat or state capi- 
tal is many miles away. In addition they 
have found their service requirements, as a 
rule, can be provided only through the for- 
mation of special districts, incorporation, or 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Keithley was city manager 
of Stockton, California, before he was appointed 
manager of Palo Alto in July, 1950. Much of this 


article is based on questionnaires and supporting 
documents submit by cities reporting annexa- 


tions for the 7960 Municipal Year Book. 
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by annexation to a neighboring city. Based 
on information provided by cities respond- 
ing to annexation questionnaires for the 
1960 Municipal Year Book, it appears that an- 
nexation is the simplest and most economical 
approach to providing the multiple services 
required by the average satellite area. Dur- 
ing the 1950’s heavy growth in metropolitan 
areas took place adjacent to incorporated 
cities as well as within the core cities them- 
selves. The prime reason for this is under- 
standable, inasmuch as a good portion of the 
area adjacent to the cities was farm land dur- 
ing the 1940’s. With the transfer of popula- 
tion to urban areas, the nearby open land 
was ripe for development. 


ANNEXATION PROBLEMS 


The accentuated movement of population 
into metropolitan regions and incorporated 
cities, and recognition of the problems creat- 
ed by the fringe or satellite areas, has 
brought management and city councils face 
to face with the responsibilities of predicting, 
studying, and evaluating fringe problems. 
Many cities have done an excellent job of 
keeping ahead of these problems; others 
have found themselves surrounded by seem- 
ingly insurmountable problems. Those com- 
munities ahead of the game most often have 
modern and adequate annexation laws with 
which to work, are continuously planning 
and programming for the fringe areas in- 
volved, and work closely with fringe resi- 
dents to insure harmony. 

Those cities encountering the most serious 
annexation problems are usually forced to 
work with cumbersome and antiquated state 
laws, have not concentrated on advanced 
planning, have not placed sufficient empha- 
sis upon over-all studies, or have not at- 
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tempted to develop with fringe residents the 
necessary teamwork. 

To keep ahead of the fringe problems, it 
is essential that: 

1. The fringe area be included in the 
master plan of the city. This often requires 
the cooperation of county authorities in both 
zoning and planning. 

2. Areas be annexed before major prob- 
lems develop. 

3. Annexation be according to plan in 
order to accomplish an orderly ultimate 
boundary. 

4. A positive and aggressive annexation 
program be established. 

5. Actual annexation should occur only 
after it has been determined that the best 
interests of the total community will be 
served. 

Even after establishing a proper program 
and annexing only after thorough study, 
some cities have found their programs un- 
acceptable to the areas involved. This 
usually occurs when: 

1. Studies show that limited services, at 
best, will be available to the area to be 
annexed. 

2. The financial record and stability of 
the city is questionable. 

3. The city’s administrative record is not 
good. 

4. The city, in a spirit of generosity in 
past years, has provided special services such 
as sewer and/or water to the area at mini- 
mum cost. 


REASONS FOR ANNEXATION 

The best annexation program is the one 
where the city, after study, wants the area 
to become a part of the community and, in 
turn, the area is anxious to become a part of 
the city in order to benefit from the services 
rendered and to share the cost of the opera- 
tion of the community. An interpretation of 
the responses to the questionnaires returned 
to the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation regarding annexations in 1959 would 
indicate that cities annex for many reasons. 
The major ones are: 

1. Position. The drive and desire on the 
part of the community to maintain name 
and position on a national, state, and local 
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level, specifically with respect to size of area 
and population. 

2. Economic Benefits. Annexation on many 
occasions brings in industrial and commer- 
cial areas with high assessed value and good 
utility service demand. This sort of annexa- 
tion aids in reducing per capita costs and, 
on the whole, is considered of economic 
benefit to the community and will aid in re- 
ducing the over-all cost of servicing the area. 

3. Resolving Mutual Problems. On numer- 
ous occasions, both the city and the area to 
be annexed seem to recognize that annexa- 
tion is the best solution to problems which 
will become increasingly serious. 

On the other hand, it is important for 
Cities to recognize why people want to be 
annexed. Again there are many answers. 
The most prevalent are: 

1. Home Rule. Residents of the fringe areas 
desire direct representation from their area 
in decisions that affect them and their 
neighbors. A voice in local affairs is truly the 
highest form of home rule. 

2. Improved Services. City-level utility serv- 
ices, street maintenance, schools, and fire 
and police protection are among the most 
common objectives, supplemented by the 
benefits of local planning and zoning. 

3. Economic Benefits. Utility and other 
direct service costs are almost always lower 
for the city resident. 

During 1959, 532 cities in the United 
States with populations of 5,000 or more 
completed annexations of unincorporated 
territory. In the 15-year period since 1945, 
only in 1956 (when 573 reported) did more 
cities record annexations. In 1959, the 532 
cities annexed 623 square miles of new ter- 
ritory, surpassed since 1948 only by the rec- 
ord for the year 1956 when 573 cities ab- 
sorbed 644 square miles.! 


PLANNING AND LEGISLATION 
The reported experiences of many cities 
throughout the United States seem to indi- 
cate that municipal officials place increasing 
significance on conducting a thorough anal- 
ysis of the areas considered for annexation 
1 Statistical information taken from the article 


prepared by John C. Bollens for the 7960 Municipal 
Year Book, 
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prior to initiation of proceedings. While 
there is evidence that skirmishes develop be- 
tween cities, particularly in the metropolitan 
areas, in their competition to annex adja- 
cent unincorporated territory, there is an 
increasing awareness of the necessity of or- 
derly growth and expansion rather than an 
annexation program based solely upon ter- 
ritorial and population aggrandizement. 

Throughout the United States there is an 
apparently increasing awareness on the part 
of city officials and representatives of state 
leagues of municipalities that modifications 
in state statutes are necessary if annexations 
are to be conducted in a more effective and 
equitable manner. The American Municipal 
Association has published (May, 1960) a 
brochure, Basic Principles for a Good Annexa- 
tion Law, which contains “‘specifications”’ for 
such a law that were developed after con- 
siderable study by the Association’s Sub- 
committee on Municipal Boundary Adjust- 
ments. Patrick Healy, Jr., AMA executive 
director, says in this report: 


Annexation is a tool that can be employed in 
fashioning a strong and orderly structure of local 
government for urban areas, and hence useful in 
the solution of “metropolitan” problems. In some 
states it is valuable for both purposes, bright with 
the use to which a workable tool is put. In others 
it is rusty with disuse, worthless for either pur- 
pose, because it is an unworkable instrument. Be- 
tween the two extremes are states whose cities 
struggle to make some effective use of a defective 
and undependable tool, achieving few beneficial 
results from attempting to employ it. 

This tool, whatever its quality, has in all cases 
been fashioned primarily by the legislature for 
the cities of the state. In too many cases, however, 
it is incapable of being successfully employed for 
any beneficial purpose. 


The legislatures of several states, encour- 
aged by the cities, have undertaken an ex- 
amination of their annexation laws ‘in an 
attempt to make them more workable. Such 
states as North Carolina, Indiana, and Ten- 
nessee have taken positive steps to revise an- 
nexation statutes so that cities can expand in 
an orderly manner. The California State 
Assembly’s Interim Committee on Munici- 
pal and County Government is holding 
hearings throughout the state in order to 
gather information and opinions on the 
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present laws which have, since their adop- 
tion, been amended into absurdity. 

With the increasing amount of legislative 
attention being given to this matter, there 
appears to be a concomitant awareness by 
cities of the importance of concentrating 
upon their annexation programs. Munici- 
palities are devoting much more time to the 
development of programs designed to ac- 
complish their annexations according to 
broad planning concepts. In their general 
planning many of the cities include the un- 
incorporated fringe areas. These areas are 
studied in detail by the staff in order to 
make adequate and intelligent preparation 
for future extensions of municipal services 
and facilities. Such studies are particularly 
important for those cities having complete 
public utility responsibilities. 

Cities that give potential annexations the 
proper attention seemingly have enjoyed 
the most success in accomplishing their over- 
all growth programs. It is generally ac- 
knowledged that the annexing city will, at 
least initially, realize little economic benefit 
from absorbing new area, particularly if the 
area is primarily residential. However, an- 
nexation of such territory may be justified in 
the various long-range benefits to be de- 
rived. Each city contemplating the annexa- 
tion of additional territory should consider 
the proposed or possible annexation in all 
all its aspects, not solely the economic. 
Topography, population density (existing 
and potential), traffic and street patterns, 
utility installations, drainage, social and cul- 
tural patterns, all should be considered as 
carefully as assessed value and economic 
potential. 

SELLING ANNEXATION 


As the annexing city completes its review 
and analysis of the annexable area, it may be 
necessary to “‘sell’”’ the residents and proper- 
ty owners on the advantages that will ac- 
crue to them through annexation. Some 
municipalities undertake rather extensive 
campaigns to promote the annexation of 
nearby territory. Phoenix, Arizona, for ex- 
ample, completed one annexation in 1959 
which brought within the corporate limits 
57.4 square miles of territory, populated by 
almost 118,000 persons. This large annexa- 
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tion was accomplished, at least in part, be- 
cause of the very thorough promotional 
campaign designed to illustrate the advan- 
tages available through city residency. 
Obviously the residents of the unincor- 
porated fringes generally are reluctant to 
annex if basic municipal services are already 
provided to them by the core city. Many 
cities which have provided services to its 
nonresident population are placing increas- 
ing emphasis upon reappraisals of the scope 
and costs of such services. To encourage an- 
nexations many cities are increasing their 
rates for the services provided to the unin- 
corporated fringes. Such policies do not en- 
courage “friendship” but do make the 
fringe-area residents aware of the fact that 
the so-called “free ride”’ is over. If they are 
to enjoy the privileges of urban society, they 
must contribute to the support of the services 
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and facilities they require. There is consider- 
able evidence that this “get tough”’ policy is 
becoming more prevalent. 

It is of course impossible to construct a 
wall around the core city and charge the 
fringe area dweller for the privilege of enter- 
ing to utilize municipal facilities. However, 
higher nonresident rates can be established 
for many services and facilities, and the city 
can adopt a policy prohibiting the extension 
of other services into the fringes. Obviously 
the establishment of differential rates and 
policies depends on the individual situation 
and can become chaotic if it leads to the or- 
ganization of special districts or fringe area 
incorporations. All things considered, how- 
ever, the residents and property owners can 
be shown the economic advantages of join- 
ing the core city if that city has anything at 
all to offer. 


MUNICIPAL BUDGETING POLICY 


IV. Long-Term Capital Budgeting—A Case 


Study in Effective Procedure 


By A. P. HAMANN* 
City Manager, San Jose, California 


The long-term budget ts better built, especially for priority of improvements, 
with wide participation from department heads, staff, and citizens. 


absolute imperative, particularly for 

a fast growing area like San Jose. This 
was forcibly brought to the attention of the 
city administration when a general plan pre- 
pared by the planning department several 
years ago assumed that the city’s growth 
would increase 20 times over and that the 
area within its boundaries would be multi- 
plied by 10. The city’s experiences in the 


[sist i capital budgeting is an 


* Eprror’s Note: This is the fourth in a series of 
seven articles. The fifth article on “Budget Review 
and Adoption—Opportunity or Ordeal?’ will ap- 
pear in the August issue of PusBLic MANAGEMENT. 

Mr. Hamann’s background includes extensive 
business experience in management positions. He 
has been city manager of San Jose since March, 
1950. 


last five years have fully justified these as- 
sumptions. 

Realizing our problem and knowing its 
solution to be the responsibility of the city 
manager’s office, we focused our attention 
toward completion of two basic jobs: 

1. The preparation of a long-range public 
improvements program which would relate 
projects to planned community goals, de- 
velopment policies, and land uses and pro- 
vide the city council with information for 
long-range decision-making. 

2. The budgeting of costs for such a pro- 
gram which would establish a systematic 
debt policy within the city’s ability to pay, 
provide an outline for maintaining stability 
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in capital works spending, provide a pro- 
gram for personnel and technical planning, 
and, finally, tie the entire project into one 
complete. package which would be accept- 
able to the public. 

The question of solving the operating 
budget along with the capital budget projec- 
tions naturally had to be incorporated into 
the over-all program. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUDGET 


In attempting to resolve the problem, the 
city manager’s office first made cursory 
studies of the over-all long term capital im- 
provement program and of the necessary 
budget to implement it and then laid out a 
tentative plan in conformance with the 
studies. This tentative plan was submitted to 
all department heads with the request that 
each department outline in detail its part in 
the over-all program. For instance, the plan- 
ning department was asked to revise and de- 
velop all municipal projects on the basis of 
population and revenue forecasts, land use, 
and other basic planning data. 

As a matter of fact, each department head 
was urged to establish his part of an over-all 
program on the basis of need; cost of con- 
struction; priority; desired completion date; 
necessary technical information involved in 
the project; cost of operation of completed 
project; savings, if any, by new facilities; and 
revenues to be produced, if any. A statement 
was requested covering subject matters such 
as safety, an analysis of the effect the project 
would have upon other areas during the 
construction period, and suggested alter- 
natives if the recommended project seemed 
too costly. 

Running simultaneously with this proce- 
dure was a very thorough appraisal of the 
estimated costs by a team composed of the 
city budget officer, a planner, an engineer, 
and an assistant to the manager in charge of 
land acquisition. 

Staff Evaluation. These requested studies 
were presented to the city manager who in 
turn presented each of them to all of the de- 
partment heads in two series of staff meet- 
ings. Open criticism was encouraged by all 
parties, and ideas that had never before been 
considered were here presented. It is inter- 
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esting to note that we enriched our program 
tremendously with ideas from the staff, both 
in covering ideas that were not originally in- 
cluded as well as in improving the various 
projects, particularly by cutting costs. 

The first series of meetings was used to 
cut out the impractical proposals and to 
settle eventually on a financially and other- 
wise feasible program. The next series was 
devoted to an all-out attack on individual 
departmental proposals. Obviously the man- 
ager was at once the arbitrator and a stern 
devil’s advocate as well. The defendant was 
the department head concerned. But expe- 
rience showed that he often had the support 
of his co-workers against the barbs of the 
manager! Eventually, on some projects, it 
became necessary to get expert outside ad- 
vice where our own organization was not 
equipped to handle the assignment. Priori- 
ties were then worked out with all depart- 
ment heads, with justification for each. 

Reference to the City Council. When these 
studies had been completed, a proposed 
long-term budget was set up by the mana- 
ger’s office and presented to the city coun- 
cil. This report was complete in every re- 
spect. It covered in detail every phase of the 
six-year program with maps, pictures, thor- 
ough explanation of each project, financial 
projections extended to the last dollar, and 
with comprehensive tables to prove feasi- 
bility of all items. The city council referred 
the matter to its finance committee which in 
due course reported back a feasible, work- 
able program. 

On the city manager’s recommendation, 
the city council then appointed a citizens’ 
committee with a suggestion to the commit- 
tee that meetings be held at which the city 
manager could make expositions and expla- 
nations of all significant details of the pro- 
posed program. It is interesting to note that 
only one minor change was made by the 
large citizens’ committee which had been 
broken up into eight subdivisions covering 
traffic, fire protection, parks, library, audi- 
torium, airport, sanitation, and _ public 
works service yard. The tendency of the 
committee was to enlarge upon the mana- 
ger’s recommendations. However, a cursory 
examination of the financial feasibility al- 
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ways brought the thinking into line with the 
original program. 


FINANCING 

In order to finance the proposed budget, 
the manager’s office had to run the gamut of 
all possibilities: general obligation bonds, 
revenue bonds, special assessments, pay-as- 
you-go methods, and so on. 

Studies made by the manager’s office in- 
dicated that a popular method for California 
cities had been creation of a general obliga- 
tion bond with payments made from sales 
tax revenues. Its greatest merit had been the 
ability to hold the property tax line by using 
the sales tax to amortize the bonds and thus 
present an appealing ‘“‘no-tax-increase” 
package to the voters. This feature alone has 
enabled certain cities and other separate 
governments and districts in Santa Clara 
County (exclusive of schools and other dis- 
tricts which use the general obligation bonds 
and ad valorem taxes exclusively) to receive 
voter approval for more than $77 million in 
bonds in the past three years. 

Because of the need for public support of 
the proposed bond program, the manager’s 
office deemed it advisable and did, in fact, 
solicit the opportunity to make detailed ex- 
planation of the proposed financing method 
for the bond issue to other organized groups 
within the city, such as the taxpayers’ 
league, voters’ leagues, and other citizen 
organizations. The long-range program and 
the long-range capital improvements budget 
received overwhelming support at the polls, 
due, we think, in greatest measure to care- 
fully worked out detailed plans and the full 
expositions and explanations of the plan 
given to the public. 


Furure or BuDGET 

The long-range capital budget must be 
re-evaluated each year. This is necessitated 
by changing financial conditions which can- 
not be anticipated. This applies particularly 
to contributions that may be available from 
other agencies or from property owners who 
may desire either to pay all costs by assess- 
ment or to contribute partially to a project 
in order to secure its completion ahead of 
schedule. If the project is expensive it may 
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require most of the money available for that 
year, and all other projects will have to be 
cut severely or postponed to the following 
year. By the same token, high cost projects, 
due to legal or other reasons, may not be 
ready for construction. This will shift large 
sums of money perhaps to many small jobs. 

These changes must be anticipated con- 
tinuously during the period of the long- 
range budget, and the administration must 
be ready immediately to present alternate 
programs for the council’s consideration. It 
must always be emphasized that the public 
expects completion dates to be met—they 
want and are entitled to action. A citizens’ 
committee meets yearly to analyze San 
Jose’s progress and is very demanding in its 
questions concerning tardiness. This helps the 
public and sometimes a new council remem- 
ber the commitments of and reasons behind 
the original program and tends to avoid 
political pressure for “‘white elephant” proj- 
ects that might jeopardize important parts 
of the program. 


CRITERIA FOR IMPROVEMENTS 

When each year’s re-evaluation is made, 
the following criteria are used to keep the 
program on a sensible priority basis: 

1. Urgency of the project from the standpoint 
of the greatest public benefit and safety. This com- 
prehends such items as hazardous traffic 
conditions, sanitation problems, flood con- 
trol—anything that is critical or which af- 
fects the well being of the greatest number 
of people. 

2. Those expenditures in which the greatest 
long-run savings can be effected, particularly land 
acquisition. This is a fundamental point be- 
cause it can be a tremendous tax saver. 
Communities in California have seen land 
prices rise as much as $3,000 per acre in one 
year. It is obvious then that a keen outlook 
toward this area must be maintained by the 
administration at all times. 

3. Those projects which receive contributing 
funds from the county, state, and federal govern- 
ments, or other sources. This is what I term be- 
ing in a state of readiness to apply immedi- 
ately for federal, state, or county appropri- 
ations that are offered on a joint-contribu- 
tory basis. Many cities miss out completely 
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by not being elastic enough in their pro- 
grams to make changes to meet these situa- 
tions. This is one of the greatest arguments 
for a long-range capital improvement pro- 
gram that I can make. It can result in 
stretching the dollar by 50 per cent or more 
if a city has financial maneuverability and 
can start selling some of its second, third, 
fourth, and fifth year programs ahead of 
time on a matching basis to other agencies. 
It sounds hard, but the results will be 
amazing. 

4. Those projects which will not create operat- 
ing costs in excess of the ability of the general fund 
to absorb them in the next fiscal year. This does 
not, on its face, seem important. If not 
planned correctly, however, it can result in 
the general fund receiving a death blow 
when least expected. The delicate financial 
balance that must be maintained between 
the capital budget and the operating budget 
is here exposed in its completeness. There is 
nothing as glaringly ridiculous as a com- 
pleted facility that can’t be used because 
funds are not available for its operation. 


Ro.es oF CounciL AND MANAGER 

Although relying heavily on experience 
in San Jose, we can make some generaliza- 
tions about the roles of the city manager and 
the city council in the capital budgeting 
program. 

First, the capital budget is, or should be, 
viewed as a process without beginning or 
end. Constant re-evaluation and modifica- 
tion is needed after formal budget adoption; 
every year one more year must be added to 
the six-year program; and tentative plans 
must be made beyond the six-year period. 

Second, the city manager is in the center 
of the process, particularly with respect to 
coordination of financial planning, physical 
planning, and social and economic planning. 
He is a coordinator also for the planning de- 
partment, the finance department, and 
other city departments in the development 
of projects and other data. Then he repre- 
sents the administration in presenting the 
capital budget to the city council. 

Third, the city council then becomes in- 
volved through public hearings, consultation 
with citizens’ committees, and other phases 
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of review and evaluation. This is the time 
when citizen groups of all kinds will have 
their say—the property owners’ association, 
the chamber of commerce, the church 
groups, the downtown merchants, and the 
many other groups directly affected by proj- 
ects both proposed and shelved. This is the 
time also when the council may have to give 
consideration to projects affecting more 
than just the city government. Negotiations 
may be needed with the school board, rep- 
resentatives of special districts, and the 
county government. 

As Clarence E. Ridley pointed out, 
*, . . the budget is not just a theoretical con- 
cept of managerial policy.” It is rather 
“*... a group document, at least on major 
points, concurred in through informal coun- 
cil sessions where council and manager are 
working as a team.”! To this might be 
added the thought that it is also a group 
process in the administrative development 
of the capital budget and in its execution, re- 
vision, and modification. 


‘ 


CONCLUSIONS 

In summation, a practical approach to 
long-term capital budgeting requires a 
sound financial plan which is flexible and 
susceptible to adaptability, both from a 
planning and financial standpoint. Projects, 
priorities, and alternative methods of financ- 
ing should be recommended to the city 
council as a complete program. The deci- 
sions made by the council then become a 
statement of municipal policy that serves as 
a highly influential, though not absolute, 
guide to future development. After accept- 
ance by the city council, the city manager 
has the job of administrative implementa- 
tion, including important items such as im- 
mediate negotiations with individual groups 
and governmental agencies toward possible 
financial participation in various projects. 
Finally, the budget should be reevaluated 
constantly in the light of the four basic cri- 
teria set forth above. 


1 The Role of the City Manager in Policy Formulation 
(Chicago: International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1958), p. 38. Ridley’s comment is in reference 
to the annual operating budget, but it applies 
equally well to the long-term capital budget. 
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Issues Rules on Memberships, 
Attendance at Conferences 


TTENDANCE of city employees at con- 
ferences and meetings of professional or 
governmental organizations has been for- 
malized in Salinas, California, through an 
administrative memorandum issued by the 
city manager. 

Conferences are defined as functions or 
gatherings normally requiring attendance 
for two or more days. Meetings are one-day 
gatherings not requiring overnight accom- 
modations. Prior approval of the city coun- 
cil must be obtained for attendance at all 
out-of-state conferences more than 600 miles 
from Salinas. 

Each department head is authorized to 
attend two state or regional conferences of 
his choice in any fiscal year when the con- 
ference is within 200 miles of Salinas. In ad- 
dition, the directors of public works, recrea- 
tion-parks, police, and fire are authorized 
to attend one additional state or regional 
conference. Subject to the same general con- 
ditions, each department head may desig- 
nate one supervisor to attend one state or 
regional conference in any fiscal year. 

While control of attendance at meetings 
is not as strict, each department must ob- 
serve budgetary limitations, requirements of 
day-to-day operations, and the relationship 
of the meetings to the work of the employees. 

Policy on professional organization mem- 
berships has been set forth in an administra- 
tive memorandum issued in March, 1958. 
The memorandum covers payment by the 
city of membership dues and fees. Each oper- 
ating department head may affiliate with 
one national and one state or regional or- 
ganization of his choice. Each head of a staff 
department or agency may affiliate with one 
national, state, or regional organization. 
Each assistant director or supervisor of com- 
parable rank may affiliate with one state 
or regional organization of his choice. The 
memorandum points out: “Department 
heads and city officials who desire to main- 


tain membership in professional organiza- 
tions, not included by the above limitations, 
are not to be discouraged from doing so.” 

A third administrative memorandum was 
issued in 1957 to cover travel authorization, 
expense accounts, and use of city-owned and 
private vehicles for official travel —THomas 
G. Dunne, city manager, Salinas. 


City Begins Coordinated 
Fire-Police Patrol 


COORDINATED fire-police unit began 
operations on April 1 in Danville, Vir- 
ginia, to provide better patrol coverage and 
more manpower for response to major fire 
calls. The fire-police unit is on an experi- 
mental basis and covers an outlying area of 
the city that has a relatively low level of fire 
and police activity. 

Three firemen and three policemen serve 
full-time on fire-police patrol, and two po- 
licemen and one fireman relieve to fill in for 
days off, vacations, and sick leave. All of 
these men draw higher pay for their fire- 
police duties and are trained in each other’s 
jobs. Coordination is provided through an 
administrative board composed of the city 
manager, the police chief, and the fire chief. 
The board is responsible for establishing per- 
sonnel standards, selecting personnel, hear- 
ing grievances, and settling questions of ad- 
ministrative policy. The fire chief has direct 
supervision of the unit, including police and 
fire training, work schedules, records, and 
disciplinary measures. The police chief is re- 
sponsible for inspecting the work of police 
patrolmen, providing technical assistance, 
maintaining records and reports of police 
activity, and coordinating work of the po- 
lice-fire unit with regular departmental 
operations. 

The general plan of the coordinated fire- 
police unit is to maintain two men in a fire 
station at all times. At the same time two 
men are on patrol in one police car to 
watch for both police problems and fire 
hazards. The patrol group gives precedence 
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to any fire calls. Where these officers are 
responding to a fire call, police protection is 
provided by moving patrolmen from nearby 
beats. The city has purchased a station wag- 
on for fire-police patrol equipped with fire 
and police radios, extinguishers, a small 
hose, and other items. Men on patrol wear 
police uniforms and work eight-hour shifts. 
The men at the fire station are on shifts of 24 
hours on and 24 hours off. 

The patrol was established to meet prob- 
lems of manpower shortages and rising costs. 
It is hoped that the fire-police patrol will 
result in several benefits: greater flexibility 
in assignments, a reservoir of trained person- 
nel for emergencies, two men patroling in 
a single car to reduce hazards for police of- 
ficers, men on patrol who are alert to fire 
hazards as well as police problems, better 
public relations through a readily identi- 
fiable patrol car, and better promotional 
opportunities since the fire-policemen can 
compete for promotion in both depart- 
ments.—T. Epwarp TEMPLE, city manager, 
Danville. 


City Employees Trained 
in Public Relations 


MPROVING communications between 
the city hall and the public is one of the 
goals in San Antonio, Texas, as part of the 
adjustment to the “‘population explosion.” 
(The city’s population has increased from 
400,000 in 1952 to 600,000 in 1960.) 

A major part of this program is the train- 
ing information program (TIP) started in 
December, 1959, for 3,500 city employees. 
Thirty-minute classes are held every other 
week. Every city employee is required to 
attend the classes, and sessions are held on 
city time. Over-all planning and preparation 
of class materials is done by the personnel 
director and the public information officer. 
Each department head is responsible for the 
training in his own department and serves as 
coordinator. Some departments, because of 
size, require more than one coordinator, 
and there are 70 coordinators for 19 city 
departments. 

The classes are split into 15-minute seg- 
ments, one-half on information and one-half 
on public relations. The lesson materials are 
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duplicated and distributed one week prior to 
each class. The information topics that have 
been discussed include annexations, area 
service centers, the annual report, the street 
improvement program, and “Jet Age Comes 
to San Antonio.” The public relations sub- 
jects have included: What is public rela- 
tions? Who comes into contact with the pub- 
lic? What is courtesy? Are you listening? 
Gossip—number one morale killer! 

When a sewer service charge was adopted 
by city council ordinance, classes were 
moved ahead one week to explain the or- 
dinance to employees as quickly as possible. 
The entire session was devoted to the sewer 
service charge. 

During the weeks when classes are not 
scheduled, the departmental coordinators 
and the public information officer meet to 
discuss the forthcoming class and the effec- 
tiveness of the preceding class. The person- 
nel director and the public information of- 
ficer make continuous surveys on the pro- 
gram and report to the city manager. 

So far the program seems to have been 
very effective in communicating news to city 
employees. In June the city will employ a 
professional survey team to analyze TIP’s 
effectiveness. When the survey is completed, 
it will be decided whether the program 
should be continued.—Lynn H. ANpREws, 
city manager, San Antonio. 


Development Areas To Be Subject 
of IULA Meeting 


HE 1960 Congress of the International 

Union of Local Authorities will be held 
in Israel November 16-23. The Congress 
theme will be ““The Tasks of Local Authori- 
ties in Development Areas.”’ Three special 
subjects will be dealt with: rural develop- 
ment, industrial development, and social 
and cultural adaptation of the population. 
Conference sessions will be held inTel-Aviv, 
Haifa, and Jerusalem. 

The Committee on International Munici- 
pal Cooperation has made arrangements for 
a 17-day group tour of municipal officials 
from the United States intending to attend 
the Congress. The tour group will leave New 
York City on November 10. The cost will be 
$1,045 per person. Information can be ob- 
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tained from the International City Mana- 
gers’ Association. 

The meeting will be the 15th of this kind 
held by IULA. Each of the three aspects of 
the problem of development will be dis- 
cussed by two introductory speakers from 
different continents. In their reports they 
will deal with experiences in their own coun- 
try and region and give information on the 
legal provisions in their country with regard 
to the development of certain areas, on the 
role of local authorities in the implementa- 
tion of the development plans, and on the 
administrative consequences of the tasks 
thus created for local authorities. Special 
attention will be given to the way develop- 
ment plans are being financed, possibilities 
for local initiative, division of tasks between 
superior authorities and local authorities, 
and necessity of adopting existing adminis- 
trative services to a new and often funda- 
mentally different situation. 


Local Governments Forming 
Regional Councils 


HE Conference on Metropolitan Area 

Problems reports that regional councils 
are at work or are being considered in five 
areas. 

The Metropolitan Regional Council serv- 
ing the New York area has voted to seek leg- 
islation from the states of New York, Con- 
necticut, and New Jersey to establish the 
council as a tri-state federation of local gov- 
ernments, “...conferring upon it the 
power to employ a staff to serve as its secre- 
tariat, and providing that the council shall 
be financially supported by equitable assess- 
ment of all its meribers not to exceed 1¢ per 
capita.” 

In the Salem, Oregon, area a Compact of 
Voluntary Intergovernmental Cooperation 
has been signed by five major governmental 
units: state capital agencies and _ institu- 
tions, Marion and Polk Counties, the Salem 
metropolitan school district, and the city of 
Salem. The Compact provides for an Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Council with 
one permanent member from each of the 
five jurisdictions plus a maximum of three 
nonpermanent rotating memberships to give 
representation to smaller jurisdictions in the 
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area. The permanent membership com- 
prises the five elected government heads: the 
governor, two county judges (chairmen of 
county boards), the chairman of the school 
board, and the mayor. The Council is now 
studying a number of projects, including 
area-wide sanitary sewage, a regional library 
plan, joint purchasing, and plans for a new 
local government building. A six-year capi- 
tal improvement program has been com- 
pleted for the two counties, the school dis- 
trict and the city, and a regional park agency 
has been established for the two counties 
and the city. 

An informal group has been established in 
Omaha, Nebraska, known as the Metropoli- 
tan Conference. Membership includes top 
elected and appointed officials of jurisdic- 
tions in the area. 

Mayors and supervisors in the San Fran- 
cisco, California, area are drafting a consti- 
tution and bylaws for the City-County Met- 
ropolitan Agency. The Agency will provide 
a forum for discussion of any problems af- 
fecting the area and may make recommen- 
dations to city councils and county boards 
through their representatives. 

The Washington, D.C., Metropolitan Re- 
gional Council has appointed its first execu- 
tive director. Council activities are sup- 
ported by funds from the District of Co- 
lumbia government and six suburban gov- 
ernments. 


14-State Meeting Held on Auto- 
mation in Government 


UNICIPAL and county officials and 
other persons interested in local gov- 
ernment from 14 southeastern states recently 
attended a two-day conference on mechani- 
zation and automation in city and county 
government in Montgomery, Alabama. The 
conference was organized jointly by the 
American Municipal Association, the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials, the 
Alabama League of Municipalities, and the 
state and local government department of a 
large equipment manufacturer. 

Following statements by officials wf the 
national associations as to their evaluation 
of automation for city and county govern- 
ment, consultants and university teachers 
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discussed theory and general principles of 
automation. They also covered anticipated 
developments in the field. A number of of- 
ficials of cities and counties presented case 
histories of how punched cards and elec- 
tronic equipment systems were applied to 
traditional government problems, such as 
taxation, police records, educational statis- 
tics, and accounting. 

It was brought out at the conference that 
mechanization and automation seem to offer 
solutions to some of the most pressing prob- 
lems of city and county government. Not 
only do they offer a way to do routine cleri- 
cal work more expeditiously and at lower 
cost, but they also afford a new approach to 
such activities as planning, programming, 
and decision-making. 


Issues Specifications for Municipal 
Annexation Laws 


GUIDE to state legislation for municipal 
annexations and incorporations has 
been issued by the American Municipal As- 
sociation. The guide, Basic Principles for a 
Good Annexation Law (see City Hall Book- 
shelf), was developed by a committee of 
municipal officials, specialists in municipal 
law, teachers of government and law, and 
state municipal league executives. The re- 
port covers 18 points essential for good an- 
nexation and incorporation statutes. The 
more significant points include: 

1. Municipalities should have the author- 
ity to initiate and consummate, by city 
council action, the annexation of unincorpo- 
rated territory to promote the health, wel- 
fare, safety, and economic development of 
the area. 

2. Determination of adherence to statu- 
tory standards should be vested in the mu- 
nicipal governing body concerned. 

3. Municipal annexation should not be 
limited by county lines or the boundaries of 
other political subdivisions within the state. 
In general, no reason exists for requiring the 
extent of an annexation to be governed by 
the boundaries of school districts or other 
special-purpose districts in the area. 

4. The statute should inhibit the creation 
of new municipalities to prevent the incor- 
poration of areas so lacking in financial and 
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human resources as to be incapable of pro- 
viding an adequate level of municipal serv- 
ices—particularly where such areas are ad- 
jacent to an existing municipality which 
could annex the area and provide necessary 
governmental services. 

5. One type of financial arrangement 
involving local governments, thought not 
primarily a part of annexation law, deserves 
consideration by most states in connection 
with such laws because it operates in practice 
to deter annexation and thus inhibit the de- 
sirable normal expansion of municipal 
boundaries to embrace contiguous urban- 
ized territory. This is the growing tendency 
of county governments to render ‘“‘munici- 
pal” services in built-up areas peripheral to 
established cities. This deserves severe scru- 
tiny to insure that the too-common practice 
of financing these localized services from 
general county revenues (raised primarily 
within the cities) is curbed. Simple equity 
demands that such services, which would be 
available from the cities via annexation, must 
—if furnished under county auspices—be 
financed wholly from revenues derived from 
within the areas thus served. 

6. In addition to simple, workable, and 
effective laws in relation to annexation of 
incorporated areas, the statutes should also 
provide laws, having the same attributes, to 
provide adequately safeguarded procedures 
for consolidation of adjacent municipalities, 
whether by annexation of a smaller by a 
larger city or by merger of cities of substan- 
tially equal stature; and for transfer of terri- 
tory between a budding municipality by de- 
taching from the one and coincident annexa- 
tion to the other. 


Metropolitan Corporation 
Established for Winnipeg Area 


METROPOLITAN Corporation has 

been established by the Manitoba 

Legislature to administer government serv- 
ices in the Winnipeg, Canada, area. 

The law provides for a 10-member Metro- 
politan Council with each member elected 
from one of 10 electoral divisions. The first 
election will be held on October 26, 1960. 
Members of the Metropolitan Council may 
not be members of any municipal councils in 
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the area. The first council chairman is to be 
appointed by the provincial government and 
holds that office until December 31, 1964. 
The Council then will elect a chairman from 
its own membership who may be the original 
chairman. The Council is authorized to ap- 
point an executive director to serve as the 
chief administrative officer for the Metro- 
politan Corporation. 

Governmental functions may be assumed 
by the Metropolitan Corporation upon re- 
quest of the Metropolitan Council and ap- 
proval by the lieutenant-governor-in-coun- 
cil of the province of Manitoba. The func- 
tions that can be undertaken include plan- 
ning, metropolitan street system, transit sys- 
tem, water supply, sewage disposal, parks 
over 15 acres and recreation areas (but not 
community clubs), civil defense and disaster, 
flood control, garbage disposal, mosquito 
abatement, river channel protection, and 
weed control. 

All municipalities within the area will re- 
tain their identities and present boundaries 
as well as all governmental functions not as- 
sumed by the Corporation. The Corporation 
will be financed by an annual levy imposed 
on area municipalities. Until the Corpora- 
tion establishes its own assessment depart- 
ment, the levy will be on the basis of the 
latest equalized assessments. Municipalities 
also may pay a portion of their business 
taxes as well as other taxes imposed on in- 
dustrial or commercial properties by the 
Metropolitan Council.—J. R. McInnes, 
commissioner of finance and city treasurer, 
Winnipeg. 


Urban Transportation 
Committee To Disband 


HE National Committee on Urban 
Transportation, sponsor of the first na- 
tion-wide technical program for community 
transportation planning, has decided to dis- 
band. Chairman O. W. Campbell, county 
manager of Metropolitan Dade County, 
Florida, said in announcing the decision that 
the committee’s objectives have been ful- 
filled. 
The committee was organized in 1954 by 
representatives of six national organizations 
of public officials, after a report by a Presi- 
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dential Highway Commission pointed out 
that data on urban highway needs were al- 
most nonexistent. The Committee, with the 
assistance of 175 leading authorities from 
city, county, state, and federal governments, 
and from universities and consulting fields, 
developed procedures for gathering and 
analyzing factual data. A planning guide 
and 17 technical procedural manuals re- 
sulted. They were field tested in seven cities, 
and more than 150 communities have indi- 
cated an interest in adopting the program. 

The sponsoring organizations in the com- 
mittee included the American Municipal 
Association, the National Association of 
County Officials, the International City 
Managers’ Association, the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, the American Pub- 
lic Works Association, the American Society 
of Planning Officials, the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, the National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers, and the Canadi- 
an Federation of Mayors and Municipali- 
ties. Principal financial support for the com- 
mittee’s program was provided by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, and the American Transit As- 
sociation. The American Municipal Associa- 
tion proposes to provide a program of field 
advisory services to carry out the commit- 
tee’s recommendations. 


City Requirements Vary 
on Off-Street Parking 


FF-STREET parking required by 
municipalities in conjunction with 
new construction varies widely with the type 
of building involved and its location, accord- 
ing to a survey of zoning requirements re- 
ported in the 7960 Municipal Year Book, pub- 
lished in June. Of 1,021 reporting cities over 
10,000 population, about one-third (376) re- 
quire off-street parking facilities to be con- 
structed to serve all new commercial build- 
ings. Another 237 cities, apparently despair- 
ing of obtaining such facilities downtown, 
require them only in conjunction with new 
buildings that generate heavy traffic in out- 
lying business districts. 
About 66 per cent of the reporting cities 
require off-street parking for new apartment 
houses, about 54 per cent for two-family 
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homes, and 48 per cent with one-family 
homes. 

The survey also showed that one-third of 
the cities prohibit over-hanging signs in cen- 
tral business districts. About the same num- 
ber of cities, but not the identical ones, ban 
such signs in outlying business districts. In 
all, more than 95 per cent (979) of the 1,021 
cities over 10,000 population have zoning 
ordinances. 


Training, Internship Covered 
in New ICMA Publications 


RAINING of municipal employees and 

internship practices of cities and uni- 
versities are covered in two new publications 
of the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation, A Manual for Municipal In-Service 
Training and Internship Training for City Man- 
agement (see City Hall Bookshelf). 

The in-service training manual deals with 
evaluation of training needs; gaining ac- 
ceptance by administrators, councilmen, and 
employees of a training program; organizing 
a program; utilization of training resources 
and obtaining instructors; and various in- 
structional methods which may be utilized 
in group instruction, particularly the con- 
ference method and its variants which have 
proved successful in achieving the goals of 
municipal training programs. 

The publication on municipal internship 
grew out of a desire of an ICMA Executive 


National Association of County Officials—Miami 
Beach, August 13-17. 

American Public Works Association—New York, 
August 14-17. 

American Institute of Park Executives—Long 
Beach, September 11-15. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Chicago, Septem- 
ber 12-15. 

International Association of Assessing Officers— 
Denver, September 18-21. 

American Recreation Society and National 
Recreation Association—Washington, D.C., 

September 25-29. 

National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 

ment Officials—Detroit, October 2-6. 


International City Managers’ Association—San 
Francisco, October 16-20. 
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Board’s Committee on Training to find out 
how cities, universities, and students viewed 
internships and how various internship pro- 
grams are conducted. It presents guideposts 
to any city considering entering into an in- 
ternship program, either independently or 
in conjunction with a university. 


Booklet Helps Builder 
of Single Home 


IAMI, Florida, has received more 

than 500 requests for information 
about their building code as a result of an 
article in a national magazine. The requests 
are being met by sending a booklet entitled 
Helpful Information Based on City of Miami 
Building Ordinances for Small Construction. The 
booklet was prepared several years ago 
when it became difficult to use the building 
code as a reference book because of many 
amendments since its adoption in 1937. It 
was expressly designed to eliminate “‘much 
of the red tape previously encountered in the 
attempt to locate the rules and regulations 
pertaining to small construction.” 

The booklet explains the permit proce- 
dure, penalties, required plans, and certain 
construction details required by the code. 
The booklet also contains general: informa- 
tion about residential zoning requirements 
and electrical and plumbing installations. 


Inter-American Municipal Organization, VIIIth 
Municipal Congress—San Diego, October 16- 
22. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
—Washington, D.C., October 23-26. 


Public Personnel Association—New York, Octo- 
ber 23-28. 


American Public Health Association—San Fran- 
cisco, October 31-November 4. 


National Municipal League—Phoenix, Novem- 
ber 13-16. 


International Union of Local Authorities—Tel 
Aviv, Israel, November 16-23. 


American Municipal Association—New York, 
November 27-30. 
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CONOMISTS have discovered cities! 

More precisely, a number of econo- 
mists are digging in heretofore unworked ur- 
ban territory and have extracted enough of 
value to demonstrate that there are many 
other veins of ore to be mined. 

These economists are something of pio- 
neers in their profession. They have traveled 
into the wilds while some of their fellows 
stay “back East’’ developing and arguing 
about theories and policies of national and 
international economics, agricultural eco- 
nomics, money and banking, prices and 
wages, and the like. : 


New DEVELOPMENTS 


Here are four of the more recent nuggets 
the urban economists have produced to 
enrich available knowledge of urban places: 

The first examination, sponsored by the 
Committee for Economic Development, of 
local and area efforts to promote economic 
growth and industrial redevelopment. 

The first collection of the primary con- 
tributions to the theory of urban economic 
analysis. 

A monumental study of factors in the lo- 
cation of business and industry undertaken by 
the Harvard University School of Business 
for the Regional Plan Association of New 
York. 

To carry the “‘pioneer” analogy just one 
step farther, the urban economist may have 
something akin to the Homestead Act of 
1862 to encourage him to move onto new 
ground. This is the establishment of an in- 
teruniversity group to develop and execute a 
program for the advancement of urban 
economics. The reason: 


Because the quantity and quality of scholarly 
work in urban economics has not kept up with 
the speed of urbanization in the United States 
and the complexity of the problems faced by our 
metropolitan communities, a concentrated effort 
to advance this field is called for. The need is 
similar in certain respects to the one that de- 
veloped with regard to agricultural econcmics 
when the farm base of the nation began to 
undergo rapid expansion and change. 


To be sure, the economist is not the first 
to arrive on the urban scene. Just as Califor- 
nia was populated by farmers and traders 
before the gold rush, city planners, political 
scientists, public administrators, sociolo- 
gists, and urban geographers had been ac- 
tive in urban studies. But all have noted that 
cities are at the outset economic beings, and 
whatever the forces that sustain cities once 
established, economic activity is basic. Many 
felt a need for more data on how these eco- 
nomic units function. 


AREA DEVELOPMENT 


In 1957, more than 12,000 local and mu- 
nicipal area development programs were in 
existence. These were not merely ‘“‘boot- 
strap” operations designed to overcome eco- 
nomic afflictions—many were in communi- 
ties that wanted to stay economically 
healthy through growth. These 12,000 pro- 
grams are given their first thorough investi- 
gation by Donald R. Gilmore, regional 
economist for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, in the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment publication, Developing the “‘ Little” 
Economies (see City Hall Bookshelf). 

He notes that expenditures by local 
groups in 1957 exceeded $100 million, and 
at least as much was spent by state and re- 
gion-wide organizations. Yet, much of this is 
being spent ineffectually. The implications 
to the public administrator in the city par- 
ticipating in such a program are obvious. 

Mr. Gilmore says that among the gaps in 
present programs are the “‘lack of reliable 
and adequate local economic data” and a 
short supply of “trained professionals able to 
deal with problems besetting local econo- 
mies.’ He notes that more money is spent on 
promotion than on research and planning 
needed to develop a solid foundation for pro- 
motion and that few programs are adequate 
to deal with problems already in existence 
or those beginning to emerge. 


Economic ANALYSIS 
Professor Ralph W. Pfouts of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina is the editor and a 
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contributor to The Techniques of Urban Eco- 
nomic Analysis (see City Hall Bookshelf) 
which both presents and challenges the eco- 
nomic base concept which city planners fre- 
quently have used in examining economic 
activity in their communities. In a prologue 
to the book, Professor Pfouts says: 


Within the past few years the economic base 
theory has come to the attention of a small num- 
ber of economists who have, so far as I know, 
unanimously rejected it as a theory of urban 
growth. These economists agree that, with the 
possible exception of small communities, the 
economic base theory is an inadequate explana- 
tion of urban development. 


He also notes that other theories advanced 
by economists suffer from a lack of support- 
ing studies. ““Time may remedy the lack of 
empirical work,” he suggests. 


METROPOLITAN STUDIES 

Economists have been major contributors 
to the “Metropolis” series developed for the 
Regional Plan Association of New York. The 
sixth volume, Freight and the Metropolis (see 
City Hall Bookshelf) deals with the impact 
of America’s transport revolution on the 
New York region. Other volumes, published 
beginning in the fall of 1959, dealt with loca- 
tional factors influencing the financial in- 
stitutions in New York City and with the 
garment, printing, and electronics indus- 
tries; the influences of wage scales on indus- 
tries in the area; and the implications of the 
latest wave of mostly nonwhite in-migrants. 

One of the major contributions of the 
series is its demonstration of the inadequa- 
cies of many of the available sources of infor- 
mation as a basis for making predictions of 
the future. Many city planners probably 
would feel envious of the resources utilized 
in this study of the nation’s primary metro- 
politan area. Yet those who seek certainty 
here will not find it. The dynamics of change 
are identified as well as is possible under the 
circumstances, but there is ever present the 
possibility of new or accelerating forces not 
yet perceived. 


PROGRAM IN URBAN ECONOMICS 


Improved methods of obtaining informa- 
tion, and analyzing it so that public and 
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private decision-making in urban commu- 
nities may be improved is a major focus of the 
Program in Urban Economics undertaken 
by Resources for the Future, Inc., operating 
under a $375,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation. An interuniversity program, it 
stresses basic education and research to im- 
prove knowledge and understanding of how 
the urban economy is organized, how it 
works, and how it tends to change. 

As this organization sees it, urban eco- 
nomics encompasses the concentration of 
producing and consuming activities in lo- 
calized areas and the unique characteristics 
of these activities resulting from specializa- 
tion and concentration. This embraces the 
manner in which producing and consuming 
activities in an uban center are interrelated 
and are related to other activities within the 
nation. 

Committee work will be directed toward 
research of general use. Objectives are to en- 
courage scholarly research in general urban 
economics, metropolitan economic growth, 
urban land use as related to economic fac- 
tors, public services and, welfare, and the 
economics of population growth and change. 


CONCLUSION 

What is the significance of this ““discovery”’ 
of a virtually new area for economic explora- 
tion? One might expect that since the field 
has remained substantially untouched, over 
a period of time there should emerge a body 
of information which the public official can 
use to help him make decisions on many 
phases of city government policy. 

This is particularly true if the economic 
studies continue to tackle problems common 
to many urban areas, rather than to concen- 
trate on a single area (The New York Re- 
gional Plan Association’s studies are careful 
to establish the relationship of the metropolis 
to other metropolitan centers and to the 
nation). With the continuing contributions 
of the city planners, political scientists, pub- 
lic administrators, sociologists, and urban 
geographers, the economist will help to pro- 
vide the well-rounded picture of urban areas. 
This picture is needed if urban problems are 
to be thoughtfully identified, analyzed, and 
solved. 
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Displaced Families Relocated 
TOTAL of 1,119 families displaced by en- 
forcement of the West Palm Beach, Florida, 
housing and building laws are now living in new 
homes financed under the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s 221 program. This was a result of 
a city program developed in cooperation with 
interested contractors and financial institutions. 
Under the “221” program a person displaced 
may borrow up to $9,000 on a 40-year payment 
plan if his house is torn down by city order. The 
1,119 families were 61 per cent of those applying 
for certification by the West Palm Beach Building 
Inspection Division. The program has almost 
come to a halt at present because low-cost land is 
unavailable for the type of buildings required. 
The city plans another meeting with all inter- 
ested parties, and efforts will be made to acquire 
more land. Between January 1, 1959, and March 
31, 1960, 137 substandard units were ordered 
demolished, and 90 have been torn down. An- 
other 60 have been repaired to meet city require- 
ments. Cooperation of all parties was excep- 
tionally good, and few legal actions had to be 
taken to have buildings demolished or brought 
up to code requirements. 


Organization Changes 

The Phoenix, Arizona, police department has 
been reorganized with the functions of four div- 
sions reassigned to three. The old traffic division 
and division of uniform patrol are grouped into a 
single division of field operations. A division of 
criminal investigation combines the old division 
of detectives and the juvenile section. An internal 
services division regroups the old division of serv- 
ice With many additional duties, including budg- 
eting, budgeting control, preparation of the pay- 
roll, and personnel, which formerly were handled 
directly by the police chief’s office. Under the 
new organization, the chief has the special inves- 
tigations of vice and narcotics under his direct 
supervision. A small internal security unit is 
attached to the internal services division. .. . 
The finance office and the street department of 
Kinston, North Carolina, have been reorganized. 
The finance office embraces the functions of cen- 
tral purchasing, central personnel and payrolls 


accounts payable and receivable, and cost ac- 
counting. Utility billing has been put on a “cycle- 
billing” procedure. The street department was 
reorganized into a public works department to 
include street, cemetery, sanitation, central ga- 
rage, and engineering divisions. The department 
is headed by a registered engineer. Engineering 
consultants had been used previously. . . . Nor- 
walk, California, recently established a depart- 
ment of planning with a full-time director ap- 
pointed by the city administrator. The director 
acts in an advisory capacity to the planning com- 
mission and has charge of all work relating to 
zoning, subdivisions, the master plan, and other 
phases of the over-all planning program. 


City Halls Close Saturdays 

New data in the just-published 7960 Municipal 
Year Book reflect a continuing trend toward 
elimination of Saturday as a work day in city 
hall. Nearly 70 per cent of 1,006 cities over 10,000 
population reported they are closed all day on 
Saturdays. This compares with 66 per cent of the 
cities which reported in 1958 and 61 per cent in 
1957. Nineteen per cent of the reporting cities 
operate with a reduced staff on Saturday, and 
11 per cent with a full staff, both on a half-day 
basis. Only six cities—all under 25,000—reported 
a full-day, full-staff operation on Saturday. A 
few cities reported that the city hall is kept open 
one or two nights a week so that the public may 
conduct business with the city. 


Humane Pigeon Control 

Fresno, California, uses a tranquilizer to con- 
trol the pigeon nuisance. The tranquilizer is 
added to feed which is placed in downtown areas 
where the birds congregate. After eating the feed 
the birds become drowsy and are collected by vol- 
unteer helpers for the Central California Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. They 
are taken to a new aviary which has been built by 
the city. The birds are inspected, sick pigeons are 
treated, and healthy ones are put up for adoption 
by properly qualified persons. The program was 
worked out cooperatively by the city’s deputy 
chief administrative officer, the chief sanitarian 
for the county health department, and the local 
chapter of the SPCA. 
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Personnel Regulations 

Redlands, California, has adopted a personnel 
ordinance which was a direct result of a request 
made to the manager’s office by the employee’s 
association. It is expected that a much greater 
degree of job satisfaction and security will be 
derived by having every employee clearly under- 
stand the rules by which he works. The rules were 
developed by the manager’s staff and reviewed by 
a committee consisting of one councilmen, two 
department heads, three representatives of the 
association, and the city manager... . Ventura 
County, California, has made four major changes 
in its civil service operations: 1) Examination 
scores are now rounded to the nearest whole 
number, often creating tie scores, with the result 
that as many as seven candidates have been certi- 
fied for a single vacancy; 2) virtually automatic 
5 per cent annual pay increases have been aban- 
doned in favor of a performance rating system 
whereby pay increases are dependent upon satis- 
factory ratings from supervisory personnel; 3) re- 
vised hearing rules place the burden of proof on 
an employee to show he has been improperly dis- 
missed or demoted; and 4) elimination of two 
holidays (Columbus Day and Lincoln’s Birthday) 
which are optional under California law, with a 
payroll “‘value” of $57,000. The county also has 
stepped up supervisory training as shown by the 
fact that 52 department heads and supervisors 
have completed “Supervisory Methods in Mu- 
nicipal Administration,” an ICMA group train- 
ing course. ... Newton, New Jersey, has adopt- 
ed rules and regulations for police department 
personnel. Each policeman is required to keep a 
copy of the rules and regulations in his possession. 
. -. West Palm Beach, Florida, is conducting a 
continuous recruitment program. It has resulted 
in the enlargement of the eligible list of successful 
applicants, giving the appointing authority bet- 
ter selection of applicants from which to choose. 
Examinations are given every two weeks for any 
of approximately 150 job classifications. 


Informing the Public 


Members of the board of commissioners and 
the township manager of Bristol Township, 
Pennsylvania, make a twice-monthly report to 
the community over a local radio station. Pre- 
sented on the first and third Thursdays of each 
month, one broadcast presents a discussion of 
township problems and activities while the second 
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deals more specifically with actions taken by the 
commissioners at their meeting the night before. 
The half-hour programs are aired at 7:00 P.M. 
The officials appearing on the program are ques- 
tioned by a station commentator, and the public 
is invited to submit questions or subjects for dis- 
cussion. ... City Manager Kent Mathewson of 
Salem, Oregon, presented his budget message in 
the form of color slides accompanied by oral com- 
ments and recommendations at a public meeting 
of the mayor, council, and budget committee. A 
pamphlet containing budget highlights was pre- 
pared for citizens who could not be present at the 
slide presentation and to provide a written sum- 
mary of the more important points covered in the 
budget message. . . . Edina, Minnesota, recently 
issued a five-year progress report on the growth 
of city services. The report is illustrated with 
photographs and maps and includes a directory 
of city officials. 


New Budgets Submitted 

The Dade County, Florida, Board of Com- 
missioners received a proposed $54.7 million 
budget covering basic operating services for the 
1960-1961 fiscal year. County Manager O. W. 
Campbell also submitted a supplemental budget 
request based on adjustments in present policy, 
increases in service standards, and the provision 
of new services. ... The Southfield, Michigan, 
budget includes a capital budget for the first 
time.... The Rockville, Maryland, proposed 
budget provides for the upgrading of the city’s 
licenses and inspections unit to full departmental 
status because of the city’s rapid growth from a 
village of 2,200 to a city of 25,000 in a period of 
15 years. . . . The budget message in the 1960-61 
preliminary budget of Sacramento County, Cali- 
fornia suggests establishment of a new depart- 
ment of finance to combine the present functions 
of the auditor-controller, treasurer, and tax col- 
lector departments. Specific recommendations 
regarding the budget requirements for this re- 
organization will be submitted to the county 
board of supervisors if a charter amendment, 
which would make the position of county auditor 
appointive rather than elective, is approved by 
the voters... . Budgets were also received from 
San Diego County, California; Galesburg, IIli- 
nois; Clawson and St. Joseph, Michigan; Kansas 
City, Missouri; Martinsville, Virginia; and Cal- 
gary, Alberta, and Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 
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Contracts for Refuse Collection 

Oak Park, Michigan (28,138), has switched 
from municipal refuse collection to private con- 
tract collection. The city anticipates a savings of 
about $43,000 per year with contract service. 
Bids were received from four companies early in 
1960, and the contract was awarded to the low 
bidder on a three-year bid of $263,606. This in- 
cludes an immediate payment to the city of 
$20,000 for purchase of the city’s collection 
trucks. The contractor will pick up almost all 
types of garbage and rubbish and haul all refuse 
to the incinerator and sanitary landfill operated 
by the Southeastern Oakland County Garbage 
and Rubbish Authority. The city will pay all 
refuse disposal charges. Residential service will 
be provided once a week with curb pickups. Pick- 
ups for commercial and industrial establishments 
will be made one to three times a week. The con- 
tractor will provide $400,000 in personal proper- 
ty insurance and $50,000 in property damage in- 
surance and will post a performance bond of 
$130,000. 


Cities Compete in Roadeo 

Cities in Dade County (Miami), Florida, have 
been invited to participate in the second annual 
county roadeo. Each city is permitted to send one 
finalist in each of five divisions. The finalists will 
compete against each other within the divisions, 
and the winners will be considered as Dade 
County champions. The program is designed to 
stimulate safe driving among all drivers. The 
entrant in the contest must have driven without a 
chargeable accident in city employment for the 
year prior to the contest. The divisions are: refuse 
collection truck (barrel or packer); heavy truck 
(8 to 10 cubic yards); light truck (pick-up); 
sedan (passenger car); and motorcycles (police 
officers). 

Accident Review Board 

A review board has been established in Oak 
Park, Michigan, to investigate all accidents in- 
volving city-owned motor vehicles. The city 
manager reviews all accidents to decide which 
cases should go to the board, and the employee 
involved must appear before the board for a 
hearing. If the board, by majority vote, decides 
that the accident is preventable it can recom- 
mend three degrees of discipline to the employee’s 
department: oral reprimand, written reprimand, 
or suspension without pay to a maximum of 15 
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days. The five-member board includes the city 
manager; the director of public safety; the su- 
perintendent of public works; and two nonsuper- 
visory employees, one from the department of 
public safety and the other representing the de- 
partments of public works, water supply. and 
forestry and parks. In addition the city has set up 
forms and records for motor vehicle accidents, in- 
cluding the official state traffic accident report, 
driver or witness statement, insurance company 
notification form, and notification forms for 
meetings of the review board. 


New City Radio Regulations 

New Federal Communications Commission 
regulations require tightening up municipal radio 
bands by July 31, 1960, according to the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. The radio systems 
involved are those used by police and fire depart- 
ments, public works departments, highway de- 
partments, and similar municipal departments. 
AMA says that the adjustments, which reduce 
all transmitter deviation to plus or minus five 
kilocycles, can be made at a nominal cost. How- 
ever, equipment manufactured prior to 1950 wiil 
require new parts and will cost more money. The 
AMA recommends that this older equipment be 
abandoned. Additional regulations, which go 
into effect October 31, 1963, require extensive 
modification of radio transmitters. The purpose 
of the new standards is to provide additional fre- 
quencies. The AMA Committee on Communica- 
tions and Radio recommends that municipalities 
obtain information about how much the modifi- 
cations will cost and then decide whether to 
make the adjustments in existing equipment or to 
amortize present equipment and replace with a 
new radio on or before the 1963 date. 


Purchasing News 


A survey by the National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing indicates that local business- 
men get no substantial preferences in purchases 
by 21 of 22 large municipalities questioned. 
However, most cities choose a local firm over an 
out-of-town company when bids are otherwise 
equal. Seattle, Washington, is legally required to 
buy from a firm not the low bidder if the bid is 
within 5 per cent of the low bid of a firm located 
in the state of Washington. Many of the pur- 
chasing agents argued strongly against accepting 
any but the lowest responsible bid. Even in cases 
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of a tie, some cities draw lots rather than favor 
a local business. . . . Baldwin: Park, California, 
has achieved operating costs (excluding gasoline) 
on four police cars of 1.94 cents per mile. Includ- 
ing depreciation the city has achieved a cost of 
3.67 cents per mile of operation. The city hopes 
to lower the over-all figure to 3.0 cents per mile in 
1960 by eliminating low and parking gears to 
reduce transmission failures, switching to over- 
sized tires to increase mileage, and tightening up 
its preventive maintenance program... . Pur- 
chases in McAlester, Oklahoma, are now being 
made in accordance with a purchasing manual 
designed to increase basic understanding of pur- 
chasing procedures among city personnel and 
proper planning by all departments. The manual 
includes sections on purchasing policies, requisi- 
tions, purchase orders, other services, and duties 
of purchasing personnel. . . . The purchasing de- 
partments of Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina, have agreed to make 
cooperative purchases of more than a dozen 
items such as gasoline, automobiles, and auto- 
mobile parts. The city and county are consider- 
ing expansion of the program to include some 
smaller towns in nearby counties. 


Court Bars Meter Maids 

A court decision in Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, prohibits the city from using nonpolice per- 
sonnel to patrol parking meters. The decision was 
rendered following an extended dispute between 
members of the police department and the city. 
The city had employed a woman “parkette”’ to 
check meters, and the policemen charged that the 
woman was performing duties in violation of 
state and local civil service regulations. The judge 
stated that only policemen could perform police 
duties and that police officers must pass civil serv- 
ice examinations before they assume their duties. 


For Use by the Public 

Worn-out garbage cans are tagged by refuse 
department workers in the city of Red Bank- 
White Oak, Tennessee. The tag asks the owner to 
replace the receptacle before the next pickup 
date and offers to carry the old can away at the 
next pickup date.... Royal Oak, Michigan, 
has published a booklet, Public Works Improve- 
... How to Obtain Them. It describes 
special assessment improvements, how to obtain 
street improvements, petitioning procedures, 


ments. 
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necessary actions of the city commission, de- 
velopment of vacant land, and sidewalk im- 
provements. ... A description of city services in 
Elgin, Illinois, has been prepared in the form of a 
pamphlet for general distribution to the public. 
It includes descriptions of the city’s financial 
activities, organization, boards and commissions, 
service departments, and a list of telephone num- 
bers to obtain services. . . . Buchanan, Michigan, 
is distributing ‘“‘request-for-service” cards to the 
public through city departments and members of 
the city commission. The citizen fills out the card 
and sends it to the city manager’s office or turns 
it over to any city employee. The cards, being 
used on a trial basis, are designed to make sure 
that the request is clearly understood and to 
avoid mistakes as to what is said. 


Retirement Funds Grow 

Financial assets of state and local government 
employee-retirement systems rose to nearly $16.3 
billion in fiscal 1959, according to a report issued 
recently by the Bureau of the Census. Nearly 
two-thirds of the state-local totals for retirement 
systems receipts and assets shown for 1959 were 
accounted for by systems administered by state 
governments. However, many of the state-oper- 
ated plans cover employees of local governments. 
Payments for retirement benefits and withdrawals 
have been running about 40 per cent of retire- 
ment receipts; thus more than $1.5 billion has 
been available for additional investment by these 
systems each year since 1957. The report indicates 
that state and local government employees retire- 
ment systems have recently been investing larger 
proportions of their reserve funds in corporation 
bonds and other nongovernmental securities. 
Nongovernmental securities represented about 40 
per cent of their total security holdings in 1959. 
Five years before, in 1954, the proportion was less 
than 25 per cent. 


Accounting Procedures Changed 

Santa Ana, California (96,000), is in the 
process of converting its accounting and related 
procedures to punch card equipment. General 
ledger accounting, stores department inventory 
control, fixed assets accounting, and business 
license preparation and accounting recently were 
added to check writing, water billing and ac- 
counting, and budgetary revenue and cost ac- 
counting procedures previously transferred. Fu- 
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ture plans call for converting accounting and 
statistical procedures of such departments as fire, 
police, traffic, recreation, library, and planning. 
. .. Gainesville, Georgia, reporting on the first 
two years of water billing under contract with a 
computer firm, indicates that several benefits 
have resulted. A total of 8,500 water and sewer 
service customers are billed monthly. The bene- 
fits are: 1) billings are mailed promptly; 2) ac- 
curate controls and necessary statistical informa- 
tion are provided; 3) the necessity of adding a 
new employee and new equipment was elimi- 
nated; 4) overtime was eliminated; 5) billing 
cost per customer was reduced from 9 cents to 
5 cents; and 6) billing a sanitation fee to 4,400 
customers was added at a cost of only $15.50 per 
month. 


New Civil Defense Program 

A new civil defense program is well under way 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. A comprehensive civil 
defense ordinance was adopted in 1959, and a 
full-time director was employed on July 1. A 
civil defense plan has been adopted, and a speak- 
ers’ bureau has been set up to assist in carrying 
out a public information program. The city and 
the Pulaski County Red Cross chapter have en- 
tered into an agreement outlining their responsi- 
bilities in case of natural diaster. Auxiliary police- 
men have been enrolled and are now receiving 
50 hours of training. Public schools are cooperat- 
ing by adopting individual evacuation plans 
based upon those of the city. 


Public Relations 

Plymouth, Michigan, maintains a continuing 
public relations program to keep citizens in- 
formed on what the city is doing. New residents 
receive a letter from the mayor and city com- 
mission welcoming them to Plymouth and out- 
lining briefly city services that are available. The 
letter includes phone numbers for the city hall 
and fire department and invites new residents to 
visit the city hall, register for voting, and become 
acquainted with the administration. Each year 
the city prepares a 32-page general report which 
is mailed to each water user. Additional copies 
are kept for distribution to new residents. In addi- 
tion, the local weekly newspaper carries a col- 
umn in each issue, “The City Manager’s Cqr- 
ner,” which includes articles about what the city 
administration is doing, activities at city hall, and 
general information about the city government. 
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Purchasing Can Be Fun 


A glimpse into the fascinating world of pur- 
chasing is provided in the annual report of John 
G. Krieg, purchasing agent of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Two of the more exotic items were a mountain 
climber’s ladder and a stage coach, The mountain 
climber’s ladder was bought, not for the purpose 
the name connotes, but to descend into sewer 
manholes. The stagecoach was purchased for the 
recreation commission along with an obsolete 1929 
fire pumper with ladder wagon to be placed on 
a playfield along with a jet airplane and an ob- 
solete steam locomotive acquired earlier. Other 
uncommon items were four diving suits for pro- 
tection to firemen entering cold water for under- 
water work, protective clothing to be used when 
dispersing bees and wasps, and a 15-foot alumi- 
num boat with motor to use in flood control 
operations. 


Adopts First Personnel Code 

The newly incorporated city of Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, has adopted its first personnel ordi- 
nance. It embodies the basic philosophy that em- 
ployment in the city government shall be based 
on merit and fitness, free of personal and political 
considerations. The city manager, with the 
advice of a personnel advisory board, will ad- 
minister a merit personnel system and other 
rules, benefits, and procedures established by the 
ordinance. The merit system provides for classi- 
fication of eligible job candidates into three 
groups: Group A, outstandingly qualified; 
Group B, well qualified; and Group C, meeting 
the minimum essential requirements for the 
position. The ordinance specifically requires the 
city manager to “foster and promote programs of 
training for the city service and in-service train- 
ing of employees for the purpose of improving 
the quality of personal services rendered to the 
city and in aiding employees to equip themselves 
for advancement in the service.” A pay plan pro- 
vides for longevity pay increases for deserving 
regular employees upon recommendation by de- 
partment heads and approval by the city 
manager. 


Court Hits Right-of-Way Law 
The Tennessee Supreme Court has struck 
down a provision of a highway right-of-way law 
which provided that a trial on a contested ap- 
praisal price could not be held until six months 
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after completion of the project or until 24 months 
after taking possession, whichever was the shorter. 
Newspapers report highway officials said this 
was a key section of a law, passed in 1959, which 
remains otherwise intact. The delay, the officials 
said, permitted an accurate determination of the 
damages to that proportion of land remaining in 
Possession of the state, county, or city govern- 
ment. The law was chalienged by property 
owners who claimed it denied them their con- 
stitutional rights to a speedy trial. Under the 
provision, the condemning governmental unit 
would place the appraisal price on deposit in 
circuit court. The property owner could with- 
draw the money from the court. If a jury awarded 
more than the appraisal price, the governmental 
unit would pay the difference. The land owner 
would return some of the money if the award was 
less than the appraisal price. 


Consolidates Data on Lots 

Mount Holly Township, New Jersey, has pre- 
pared a booklet promoting the sale of township- 
owned lots not needed for public purposes. As a 
result, the township has sold four lots and realized 
$800 from sales. The main objective of the publi- 
cation was to bring together in one place a list and 
description of all properties available, together 
with the procedure for purchase. The booklet 
saves the tax collector, tax assessor, and township 
manager many hours of research and question 
answering when someone inquires about buying 
property. The information also includes data on 
utilities available to each lot and the zoning, 
which saves another round of research in those 
areas for each inquiry. The township is consider- 
ing bringing the booklet up to date after each 
foreclosure proceeding. 


Launches ‘‘Operation Economy”’ 

City departments in Beverly Hills, California, 
have effected savings of $33,117 thus far in the 
1959-60 fiscal year by means of “Operation 
Economy.” This is a program under which de- 
partment heads “scrutinize carefully operations 
under their control and take all actions which 
would result in recurring annual savings in 
operating expenses without materially affecting 
current levels of service.” It is estimated that the 
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annual recurring savings thus far total $104,073. 
Some of the savings include: ending physical 
agility testing under contract and arrangement 
for conduct of tests by the city recreation depart- 
ment; transfer of state misdemeanor prosecu- 
tions from the city attorney’s office to the dis- 
trict attorney’s office; transfer of refuse disposal 
to a new site; tighter control of payments to 
take advantage of cash discounts; assignments of 
subordinate fire officers as relief, rather than extra 
pay for officers of equal rank; and reduction of 
laborers where possible. The city manager and 
department heads review the status of the pro- 
gram at monthly staff meetings. 


Approves Annual Salary Survey 

Procedures for an annual salary survey have 
been approved by the board of supervisors of 
Sacramento County, California. The program 
requires the county executive to review annually 
the salary structure with the assistance of the per- 
sonnel director and to present recommendations 
no later than May 15. The survey must give con- 
sideration to the following factors: general trend 
of salaries paid by other government agencies; 
general practices involved in the administration 
of salary plans by other agencies; internal salary 
relationships within the classified and nonclassi- 
fied services of Sacramento County; and current 
salary rates in the area. 


Mall Conversion Permitted 

Conversion of city streets to pedestrian malls 
has been authorized by enabling legislation 
adopted at a special session. of the California 
legislature. The new law, which went into effect 
on July 7, 1960, provides for the creation of a 
special assessment district and the use of general 
city funds to assist in the development of shopping 
malls. The legislation was requested by Pomona 
and several other cities and supported by more 
than 75 cities. It is designed to revitalize the cen- 
tral core areas of cities. The new law provides that 
if a majority of the landowners on the projected 
mall object to its use by pedestrians only, the 
proceedings would be terminated. It gives abut- 
ting property owners the right to submit claims 
for damages. 
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Performance Appraisal Is 

Effective Management Tool 
LTHOUGH a number of authors have sug- 
gested recently that there are serious prob- 
lems in conventional procedures for performance 
appraisal of subordinates, my experiences indi- 
cate that while these problems exist they are more 
theoretical than real. The fears will be remem- 
bered longer than the suggested remedies; taken 
out of context they may provide ready-made jus- 
tification for continued inaction by managers who 
have little heart for the human side of their jobs. 

The possible trouble areas are minimized when 
the basic tools of management development are 
used with moderate judgment. I believe that 
every supervisor should appraise his subordinates 
periodically—that is, he should review thought- 
fully each person’s performance and potential. 
Following this preparation, he should talk with 
each subordinate who should likewise be encour- 
aged to prepare for the occasion. The immediate 
goal of such conversation is better understanding 
on both sides, and the ultimate goal is to set in 
motion mutually agreed on steps that will help 
the subordinate improve his effectiveness. These 
ingredients comprise the basic elements of a con- 
ventional plan of appraisal and progress inter- 
view. 

Nearly all supervisors who have experienced 
this process will testify to its wholesome effects; 
nevertheless, a great many of them will tend to 
defer it or avoid it completely under the manifold 
pressures of business unless it is made urgent by the 
insistence of higher management and the estab- 
lishment of certain routines. And when need for 
administering the conventional plan is made ur- 
gent, management can feel certain it will work, 
despite chants of the nay-sayers. 

In the conventional system of management de- 
velopment, we have the proverbial goose that has 
been laying golden eggs for years. For fear of an 
egg possibly being stolen, should we kill the 
goose? That, I fear, is what the opponents of per- 
formance appraisals basically recommend.—“In 
Defense of Performance Appraisal.” By Harold 
Mayfield. Harvard Business Review, published by 
the Harvard University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, March-April, 1960. 


Performance Review Must 

Respect Individual’s Rights 
ERFORMANCE review is an effort to make 
more systematic the measurements aspect of 
a manager’s functions to permit a sensitive and 
sensible appraisal of the efficacy of the manager’s 
and the organization’s efforts to constructively 
carry out their responsibilities. A review of per- 
formance is an integral requirement of organized 
activity. Whether formal or informal, recognized 
or unrecognized, it is an always present responsi- 
bility of each contributor to the organization’s 

efforts. 

Performance review is an essential aspect of 
the management process. It involves nine major 
steps: 1) identification of results areas; 2) estab- 
lishing standards of performance; 3) review of 
results, measurements, and standards by next 
supervisory level; 4) review of job results; 

5) analysis of reasons for results; 6) agreement 
on development plans; 7) appraisal of potential; 

8) setting next year’s objectives; and 9) audit 
of management personnel. 

The supervisor must be concerned with re- 
sults, but an assessment of how personal charac- 
teristics have helped or hindered is primarily the 
responsibility of the man himself. This approach 
permits the organization to demand results with- 
out getting into the personal concerns of the indi- 
vidual, Most men when they recognize they are 
not achieving realistic standards will search within 
themselves for the reasons. Rarely in such circum- 
stances will a man not seek the help of a respected 
and sympathetic supervisor who can assist him in 
his self-appraisal. 

Performance review will be wholeheartedly re- 
ceived by line management only if it is sensibly in- 
tegrated with their on-going management re- 
sponsibilities. The process is a convenient for- 
malization and guide to this management proc- 
ess. It should give full regard to the legitimate de- 
mands of the organization while at the same time 
it fully respects the rights and dignity of the in- 
dividuals involved.—‘‘Performance Review and 
Management.” By Ernest C. Miller, Advanced 
Management, published by the Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management, March, 1960. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





Basic PRINCIPLES FOR A GOOD ANNEXATION Law. 
American Municipal Association, 1612 K 
Street, Washington 6, D.C. 1960. Unpaged. 
$1. (See p. 156.) 


DEVELOPING THE “LitTLE” Economies. By Don- 
ald R. Gilmore. Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 
1960. 200pp. $3. (See p. 159.) 


FREIGHT AND THE Metropo.is. By Benjamin 
Chinitz. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 1960. 21 ipp. $4.50. 
(Sixth volume of the New York Metropolitan 
Region Study. See p. 159.) 


GovERNING New York City. By Wallace S. 
Sayre and Herbert Kaufman. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22. 
1960. 815pp. $8.50. 


INTERNSHIP TRAINING FOR Ctry MANAGEMENT. 
By Robert L. Brunton and William E. 
Besuden. International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1960. 
20pp. $1. (See p. 158.) 


A MAnuvaAL For Municipat In-SERvICE TRAIN- 
ING. By Robert L. Brunton. International City 
Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1960. 40pp. $2. (See p. 158.) 


PracTicaAL PoLicE KNowLepce. By Captain 
Juby E. Towler. Charles C Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, 301-327 East Lawrence Avenue, 
Springfield, Illinois. 1960. 206pp. $5.75. 


THE Propos—ED ORDINANCE To ESTABLISH A 
Cope oF ETHICS FOR THE City oF NEW HAVEN. 
New Haven Taxpayers Research Council, 151 
Court Street, New Haven 10. 1960. 4pp. 


Pus.ic ADMINISTRATION. By John M. Pfiffner and 
Robert V. Presthus. The Ronald Press Co., 
15 East 26 Street, New York 10. Fourth edi- 
tion, 1960. 570pp. $7. 


Tue Pusiic LisRARIES OF THE Paciric NorTH- 
west. Morton Kroll, editor. University of 
Washington Press, Seattle 5. 1960. 461pp. 
$7.50. (First of four volumes surveying serv- 
ices, facilities, finance, organization, and man- 
agement.) 


ReFrusE COLLECTION AND DisposAL PRACTICES. 
Texas Municipal League, 402 Vaughn Build- 
ing, Austin 1. 1960. 136pp. $3. (Thorough and 
informative study.) 


SPECIAL ASSESSMENT POLICIES AND PRACTICES IN 
13 Major Cirtgs, 1959. Pennsylvania Econo- 
my League (Eastern Division), Liberty Trust 
Building, Broad and Arch Streets, Philadel- 
phia 7. 1960. 18pp. $2. 


Status oF Driver EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
States. By Norman Key. National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1960. 76pp. $2. (Survey 
of public school driver training programs.) 


SUMMARY OF STATE-GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1959. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1960. 22pp. 25 cents. 


TALkKs ON RurAt Zoninc. Farm Economics Re- 
search Division, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D.C. 1960. 96pp. 


Tax AND OTHER FINANCIAL INDUCEMENTs TO IN- 
DUSTRIAL Location. Tax Foundation, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1960. 3pp. 
(Selected bibliography.) 


THE TECHNIQUES OF URBAN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS. 
Ralph W. Pfouts, editor. Chandler-Davis Pub- 
lishing Company, Box 36, West Trenton, N.J. 
1960. 410pp. $5 hardbound; $4.25 softbound. 
(See p. 159.) 


Use or Service CHARGES IN LocaL GOVERN- 
MENT. By Gerald J. Boyle. National Industrial 
Conference Board, 460 Park Avenue, New 
York 22. 1960. 56pp. $2 for Conference Board 
Associates, educational institutions, and gov- 
ernmental agencies; $10 for all others. 


ZoninG Boarps or AppEALS—A MANUAL ON 
THEIR Powers AND Duties WITH SUGGESTED 
RuLes ON Procepure. League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities, 30 East Johnson Street, Madi- 
son 3. 1960. 54pp. $3. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 
Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 
trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 


Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—lInstallations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 

City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—Subdivisions 

Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
JTiLITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—wW ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibilicry Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Stre 
Ann Arbor, Michig 
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Available Now Twenty-seventh Annual Edition 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1960 


@ New sections on metropolitan areas and annexations, planning and 
zoning, municipal housing codes, urban county developments, and mu- 
nicipal parking meters. 


@ Up-to-date reference for governmental data, personnel and salaries, city 
finances, and fire and police data. 


@ Includes revised directories of city officials, bibliographies, and model 
ordinances, 


590 pages. Clothbound. No advertising. 
Price $10 postpaid 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 






































